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PETER'S PLACE IN THE EARLY CHURCH 



PROFESSOR FRANK GRANT LEWIS, PH.D. 
Baptist Training School, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Peter is one of the fascinating characters of the early church. 
Repeatedly he appears in striking scenes which compel our admiration. 
The climax of the dramatic in him is reached, however, toward the 
close of his career, for chaps. 9-12 of Acts present him in the fulness 
of his powers and at the height of his significance. It is quite impos- 
sible, nevertheless, to estimate him accurately at this period without 
recalling some of the facts of his earlier life and noting how his 
mature influence was dependent on 

HIS PREPARATION 

Peter's preparation consisted first of all in the fact that he was 
a man of the common people. His home was in, or near, the busy 
commercial city of Capernaum (Mark 1:21, 29; John 1:44), where 
he came into contact with all classes of men. The business of fish- 
ing which he followed not only inured him to the dangers of the sea 
and tended to develop the heroic, but gave him a place among the 
hardy laborers of his time. Thus he became equipped for the severe 
experiences which other days were to bring. 

As a man of the people he shared the popular ideas concerning 
the Messiah. Though this is not emphasized in the gospels, it is 
distinctly indicated in different ways. It appears at the time of his 
call to discipleship. His brother Andrew, who had heard John the 
Baptist's annunciation concerning Jesus and had become Jesus' 
disciple, went to Peter and said, "We have found the Messiah" 
(John 1:41), and Peter, because the messianic thought was familiar 
to him, was ready to respond at once. Later, when Jesus at Caesarea 
Philippi asked the disciples what they thought of him, Peter replied, 
"Thou art the Christ (Messiah)" (Mark 8:29), the language coming 
to his lips as though the idea were native to him. The description 
of Peter in the early chapters of Acts implies a similar point of view. 
And all this Messianic expectation reveals a strong religious bent, 
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a disposition which enables us to understand why he became such 
good ground for the spiritual seed scattered by the master Sower. 
His relation to the people and his religious disposition suggestively 
explain how he should be among those whom Jesus selected for the 
splendid ministry which his mission offered to men. 

It is what we might expect, then, that Peter was one of the intimate 
disciples of Jesus and prominent among the first missionary workers. 
His name appears at the head of the list when the Twelve were chosen 
(Mark 3:16), he was the first of Jesus' inner circle of compan- 
ions (Mark 9:2; 14:33; Luke 8:51, etc.), and he was regularly 
present when Jesus shared the special honors of his labors with the 
disciples (e. g., Mark 5:37; Matt. 16:17). Thus he gained oppor- 
tunity to receive the unique benefits of Jesus' personal influence and 
was evidently affected by it to a remarkable degree; even though 
neither he nor his companions became aware of the extent of that 
influence at the time, it was surely pervading, rich, and enduring. 
Unwittingly he was drinking at the fountain of life and power, from 
the inimitable cup of companionship with the Christ. 

When the time came, therefore, for Jesus to instruct his followers 
concerning their exceptional duties of "binding and loosing" as his 
representatives (Matt. 16:18; 18:18; John 20:23), Peter naturally 
occupied an eminent position, so prominent in fact that the first 
evangelist portrayed him as the spokesman for all and the recipient 
of the common message (Matt. 16:18). His inherent qualities and 
the type of service which he was rendering made him at once primus 
inter pares. The disciples were all brothers (Matt. 23:8), but Peter's 
inborn leadership could not be disguised. 

Peter's pre-eminence among the disciples continued after Jesus 
had been taken from them. It was Peter who rose to interpret the 
dastardly treason of Judas (Acts 1:15); it was he who spontaneously 
stood up to defend himself and his companions against the monstrous 
accusations of the Jewish cynics at Pentecost (Acts 2:14); and his 
was the overpowering presence which could become the vehicle of 
divine life for the helpless suppliant before the shining temple gate 
(Acts, chap. 3). At his word Ananias and Sapphira were overcome 
by their consciousness of guilt and paid the penalty of their sins in 
death (Acts, chap. 5). 
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A man who could thus step into the foreground of deed and action 
must have possessed genuine ability. To be sure, his ability may 
have been merely the happy complex of that variety of talents and 
experiences which have just been recalled. If so, all the better, since 
we thus see that efficiency is not a detached, unrelated endowment, 
but rather the union of ordinary qualities in a ready and responsive 
soul. Even Peter's so-called fickleness became a means of might, 
for the fickleness was really an index of the enthusiastic nature that 
carried him over difficulties before which calculating minds would 
have stopped appalled. No other except the impulsive Simon could 
have been at once both the embodiment of the Adversary and the 
incarnation of the Rock on which the church should rest (Matt. 
16:16-23). 

AN OPPORTUNITY 

Such a man appropriately became, at the opportune time, the 
bearer of messages second in importance only to those of the great 
Tarsan. Indeed, Peter was in some respects an anticipator of Paul, 
though he did not maintain the same noble position nor manifest 
the same splendid consistency. Still, we must do him justice, must 
recognize the excellent service which he rendered, and rejoice in the 
fact that he became the avenue of truths which contributed to make 
the new faith a religion for the world. 

The opportunity came even as an aftermath of persecution, for it was 
when the disciples fled from Jerusalem, declaring the good news as 
they went, that "the church throughout all Judaea and Galilee and 
Samaria had peace" and was richly increased in numbers (9:31). 
This moment of respite was a time to renew strength and to make 
plans for the future; a lull in the storm of oppression, it revealed 
the tide of missionary privilege which should carry the joyous message 
to the far distant parts of the earth. Peter, like others of the glad 
disciples, availed himself of the opportunity which God had given, 
saw the possibilities offering themselves in the distance, and "went 
throughout all parts" (9:32) displaying the benefits which the good 
news of Jesus had bestowed. It was while thus engaged in ready 
response to the providential privileges of God's grace that Peter 
received 
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A VISION AND A NEW VIEW OF MEN 

Up to this time the message of Jesus had been told to Jews only. 
Though Jesus had associated freely with the Samaritan woman 
(John, chap. 4), had responded to the needs of the Syrophoenician 
as though she were a Jewess (Mark 7:24-30), and had insisted that 
his message was for all men (Mark 13:10), yet the significance of 
his cosmopolitan attitude had not been understood and applied. 
Apparently nothing less than persecution and dispersion could awake 
even the closest disciples to the actual import of what Jesus had been 
in example and teaching. But at last the time of such an awakening 
had come. Perhaps it was provoked by the bitterness of Pharisaic 
opposition. Perhaps the disciples, under the stress of scribal bigotry, 
began to perceive the deeper meaning of Jesus' life and words. It 
may have begun to dawn on their dull minds that the gentile world 
offered a gracious harvest for the sickle of truth. What if they had 
begun, timidly it may be, to discuss the possibility of breaking through 
the wall of Jewish caste ? In the case of Peter, his Galilean life and 
associations doubtless made him more open to the larger view of men 
in their relation to one another and to God. Through whatever 
providence it occurred, he was in a state of mind, when his travels 
brought him to Joppa, to respond to the divine call which was await- 
ing him. 

According to Palestinian custom, Peter went up to the roof of 
the house to pray, and as he prayed and waited for food to be pre- 
pared, he became hungry, fell asleep, and dreamed, and God used 
the natural dream under such conditions as a means of mental and 
spiritual awakening. Peter dreamed that he was asked to eat food 
which no loyal Jew had ever touched. 

Coincidently the non- Jewish request for a visit came from Corne- 
lius. If the invitation were to be accepted, Peter must associate 
with a gentile as he had never done in the past; yet to do so appeared 
the only proper application of the dream. Peter made the application, 
went promptly to meet Cornelius, Cornelius and his family manifested 
as genuine tokens of divine endowment and power as had previously 
been manifested by Jews, and Peter discovered in gentiles what he 
had never seen in them before. He became aware that Jews and 
gentiles were standing on an equality in the presence of God, that 
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God could declare himself as truly in one as in the other, that men 
were no longer divided into races before the great Father whom 
Jesus had revealed. 

Thus the way was opened for the exaltation of the gentile to Jewish 
privilege and honor, and the Jew could see himself — Peter did see 
himself — as never before because he now saw the gentile in a new 
light. This was a glorious privilege for the gentile, but the boon to 
the Jew was no less great, for it meant a new era in the progress of 
the common family of mankind toward God. The glory of this 
splendid achievement had been accorded to Peter, and we do not 
appreciate his place among the early Christians until we take this 
into account. 

A MORAL TRIUMPH 

The new view of men brought with it a test of Peter's appreciation 
of its significance and his complete surrender to it. Cornelius, 
because of the honor of Peter's visit, was ready to assume the position 
of an inferior (10:25). Peter might conveniently have allowed him 
to maintain such a position, and yet have appeared to contribute 
generously of the benefits displayed in the good news which Jesus 
had brought. But such a course would have robbed the dream- 
message of half its meaning and Peter of the full victory which now 
lay within his grasp. It was the crisis of the event, but the disciple 
did not waver; " I too am merely a man," he declared, and the victory 
was won. He had humbled himself that he might exalt another, and 
he had thereby unconsciously obtained a brilliant moral triumph. 
This act was in some respects the noblest in the entire event because 
it revealed an enlarging soul in a crowning deed of self-mastery. 

A NEW CONCEPTION OF GOD 

The new view of men with its exalting victory over the selfish 
spirit of caste involved a new conception of God. This is ever 
the case. A man's thought of God is a corollary of his thought 
of men. As his conception of men varies, his view of God alters. 
If his idea of men enlarges, his estimate of God becomes enriched. 
Pari passu these cardinal and controlling partners of the soul press 
for the prize awaiting the noblest efforts of the human mind. 

Peter's experience was a notable example of this fundamental 
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truth. If we explain his experience by looking no farther back than 
the vision on the house-top, we may be inclined to assert that the changed 
thought of God preceded the new conception of men and paved the 
way for it; but if we take into account his previous experience, we 
recognize that the new idea of God came as a providential com- 
panion of the growing conception of men, especially the man Jesus 
Christ. 

Peter had previously supposed that God looked favorably, or 
unfavorably, on food according as it met the requirements of the 
Jewish ceremonial laws or not, but he now saw that God knew no 
such distinction. Peter had opened his eyes to understand God's 
real character. 

Yet even that significant awakening concerning God's thought 
of food was merely incidental to the transcendent realization that 
God's attitude to the gentile altogether was not different from his 
attitude to the Jew. The Jew had become hardened in a belief to 
the contrary, but Peter now saw that belief to be Jewish error, not a 
reflection of divine truth. He had come to see God with unveiled 
face, as he had come to look at men through the eyes of the Nazarene 
(10:34-36). 

This new appreciation came to him to be used, and the occasion 
for its employment soon appeared, for he received opportunity to 
be the means of reproducing his own experience in the lives of some 
of his fellow-Israelites. They heard of what he was doing, were 
much astonished, and criticized his conduct sharply (11:1-3). But 
when he frankly told them the story of his work and what splendid 
results it had produced through the blessing of God, their objections 
were silenced and they were compelled to allow that God had bestowed 
repentance and life upon the gentiles as well as upon the Jews. Be- 
cause Peter had gained a new conception of God and had stood loyally 
in support of it, he was permitted to enjoy the satisfaction of seeing 
the dull minds of his friends open to a similar truth (11:18). 

ATTITUDE UNDER CRITICISM 

Peter's attitude in the face of the criticism from his Jewish brothers 
is one of the significant elements easily overlooked in the situation 
which we are studying; for his loyalty to new truth was not the sole 
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aspect of his conduct that merits attention. If he was loyal, he was 
also discreet, convincing, and winning. 

His discretion appears in the refusal to evade any of the facts in 
the course which he had pursued or the implications that arose from 
these facts. Such an evasion would have jeopardized his position 
at once, would perhaps have nullified all the advance in truth and 
Christian conquest which he had been permitted to achieve. But 
the grace of God that had been the means of his novel and rich experi- 
ence kept him from such a gross mistake. Relying on the convincing 
force of the marvelous events themselves, he recounted in detail the 
glorious ministry which had been granted him, fully confident that 
the actual results of God's working in the hearts of the gentiles could 
not be gainsaid, and that the minds of his Jewish countrymen could 
not remain cold and hard before the manifest tokens of divine grace. 

His expectations were amply justified, and his wise judgment 
fully proved. The Jerusalem leaders, like himself, were convinced 
that the activity of the Spirit was not limited to the hearts of Israelites 
but could bring forth the fruits of righteousness in the lives of men 
beyond the pale of Jewish rites. Even though the Jerusalem leaders 
may not have felt the full significance of the new point of view — and 
later events indicate that they did not — yet the frank, discreet, and 
convincing stand which Peter had taken won them more thoroughly 
than anything else could have done, and the glad tidings which Jesus 
had brought for all nations received new impetus for world-wide 
mission and conquest. 

BEARING TOWARD JAMES 

The study of the twelfth chapter of Acts usually centers about 
the miraculous experience of Peter in his escape from prison "and 
from all the expectation of the people of the Jews" (vs. n). Without 
minimizing the importance of that incident, we may best turn our 
attention in this study to a phrase which, though often overlooked, 
is not only of genuine significance, but, in some respects, is of large 
importance for an appreciation of Peter and his place in the early 
church. 

This significant phrase is in the seventeenth verse. Peter had 
just related his escape and was about to depart "to another place" — 
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secretly perhaps, that he might continue the special mission with 
which he had been favored — when he added, "Tell these things to 
James, and to the brethren." Thus we are introduced to a James 
who, though not previously mentioned, was at this time pre-eminent 
among those whom Peter wished informed concerning what he had 
seen and done. Such an introduction suggests various questions 
whose investigation would be highly interesting, but we are here con- 
cerned primarily with one of them, namely: Why should Peter refer 
thus generously to a man who, though not a member of the Twelve, 
had now come to share the leadership with himself? Perhaps the 
language even implies that James had come to hold a more prominent 
position and to exert more influence than Peter possessed. James's 
equality at least is evident, and it must have been already patent 
to all that he was fast attaining the pre-eminence which was later 
accorded him (cf. 15:6-21). 

In such a situation most men would have chafed and been resent- 
ful. Not so with Peter. His large heart enabled him to share the 
leadership freely and cordially ; and his bearing in this matter undoubt- 
edly contributed much to the happy outcome of the disturbing situ- 
ation which is indicated at the opening of the fifteenth chapter. 
Peter's highly commendable conduct in this incident merits study for 
the light which it throws on the man's character and the part which 
it must have had in the progress of the good news as well as for its 
suggestiveness for our modern Christian labors. Except for what 
Peter did at this time the early history of Christianity might have been 
quite different. We may realize this the more adequately if we recall 
that, at this point, Peter disappears from our view and does not reap- 
pear for some time — the Acts narrative being silent concerning him for 
about the years 45 to 50 — but, when he is again mentioned (chap. 15), 
he is still pleading the rights of the gentiles and working in harmony 
with James. It is very natural, therefore, to infer that during the 
intervening years he had been engaged in the kind of service which 
we find him performing at the beginning of the period and at its close. 
It is entirely possible that he had done considerable missionary work 
among the gentiles, after he departed "to another place" and before 
he returned to Jerusalem, which materially aided in preparing for 
the gentile missions of later days. Perhaps he was aware that he 
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could do this as James could not and quietly let the leadership in 
Jerusalem pass to James, while he dedicated himself to a wider 
service. 

RELATION TO PAUL 

The larger portion of Peter's association with Paul occurred at a 
later time than the period presupposed in this study, but the beginning 
belongs here and is the key to the later events. 

The first thing to be noticed is that Peter's mission to the gentiles, 
as presented above, is not necessarily out of harmony with Paul's 
statement in Gal. 2 : 8. This is obvious when we recognize that, as 
Paul's mission to the gentiles certainly did not hinder him from 
repeated missionary efforts for the Jews, 1 so Peter's mission to the 
Jews did not preclude his turning aside to gentiles, if occasion made 
them the most fruitful sphere of activity. If we knew the details 
of events from the time of Peter's visit to Cornelius (perhaps about 
the year 40) until the time of the council at Jerusalem (about the year 
50), we should probably have plenty of evidence that Paul's activity 
was not so closely limited to the gentiles, or Peter's to the Jews, as 
is often supposed. We might then understand that what Peter did 
for Cornelius was only the first step in a movement which increased 
until it became established in the ministry of Paul, for Paul nowhere 
states, or implies, that he was the first to go to the gentiles or that he 
alone was intrusted with the mission to them, but only that the Jeru- 
salem leaders recognized his divine commission to gentiles, as they 
did Peter's to the Jews (Gal. 2:7-9), an d that his labors should be 
pioneer (Rom. 15:20), which they could be among Jews of course 
as truly as among gentiles. 

From the point of view just presented, even the unfortunate inci- 
dent mentioned in Gal. 2:11-21 maybe explained and understood. 
It will be seen that we have there an account of the temporary lapse 
of the "fickle" Peter, who, as Paul's language at the close of verse n 
may well be translated, "was self-condemned" (as well as condemned 

1 Observe, for example, Paul's explicit statements concerning his preaching to the 
Jews in I Cor. 1 : 23, 24; 9 : 20, and compare with these his language in Gal. 3:13, 23-28; 
4 : 3 _ 7> which implies clearly that, while the Galatian Christians may have been largely 
gentiles, some of them at least were Jews. Quite in accord with all this, of course, are 
such statements of Acts as the following: 13:5, 14; 14:1; 16:13, 14, 40; 17:1, 2, 
11, 17; 18:4-6. 
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by others of course), but later regained himself and stood firmly for 
the gentiles (Acts 15:7-11), as he had done when he was criticized 
for visiting Cornelius. His impulsive nature was just the one which 
might be expected not only to respond to the gentile appeal when 
conditions were favorable, as in the case of Cornelius, but likewise 
to show timidity and retreat in the face of such insinuating and per- 
sistent criticism as presented itself at Antioch. Peter lacked the con- 
stancy and clear-thinking which the great Tarsan possessed, but he 
had probably been the earlier of the two to take the message of Jesus 
to the gentiles, 2 and, aside from temporary lapse, was one of the best 
Jewish supporters who came to Paul's aid. Without the assistance 
which he received from Peter, Paul would not have been able to accom- 
plish his splendid achievements for men. 

We not only do injustice to Peter but obscure strategic events in 
the life of the early church, if we minimize Peter's service in the 
evangelization of the gentile world. 

2 This is manifestly the meaning of the language of Acts (e. g., 10: 19, 20; n : 1, 
2, 19, 20). And the passages just indicated become all the more convincing when they 
are considered with such as 8:5 and 9:31 taken together, all of which plainly show 
that, though the missionaries had gone outside of Judaea at that period, their labors 
had been confined to Jews. 



